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no means in sympathy with Henry of 
Navarre until the King saw fit to change 
his faith in 1593: thereupon our Grand 
Cross carried to him in person the sub- 
mission of his monastic order, and it is 
interesting to note that he at once fell 
under the tactful spell of the King, who 
gave him a regiment and won him forever 
as an admiring liegeman. Can you not 



THE GUSTAVE COURBET CEN- 
TENARY EXHIBITION 

1 HE plans for the Gustave Cour- 
bet Centenary Exhibition, which will be 
opened in the Museum on April 7, with a 
private view for members, and for six 
weeks thereafter will be on public view, 
are now nearing completion, and it can 




THE QUARRY BY GUSTAVE COURBET 



imagine his reception by the genial Henry 
and the royal pat on that heavy shoulder 
armor (as Spinola received Justin of Nassau 
in Velazquez's canvas) ? A decade later 
we find our knight dying, probably with 
the missal and crucifix of our picture be- 
fore him, in Miss Norris' old castle. 

The Canon Baude asks, in concluding his 
letter, how in the world the picture was 
discovered and how it found its way to 
America? His first question will have to 
be answered by our distinguished patron, 
William H. Riggs. ^ B. D. 



safely be announced that the success of the 
exhibition is assured. In almost all in- 
stances favorable responses have been 
received from the owners of the solicited 
pictures in answer to the requests which 
have been sent out; only two or three have 
been unable to comply. The Museum 
appreciates fully the seriousness of the 
favor it thus asks — the disarrangement of 
homes or galleries required by the tempor- 
ary removal of familiar and admired pic- 
tures is no light affair — and it is gratifying 
to note the public spirit and interest which 
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our collectors display in cooperating in an 
undertaking of this sort. 

About thirty-five works will be exhibited, 
a small number compared to the eight or 
nine hundred pictures of his entire output, 
but their quality will be such that the 
painter's exceptional importance will be 
manifest, and also the profound influence 
which he has exercised, an influence that 
has been all but overpowering among our 
own painters. With the exception of the 
Memorial Exhibition at the Beaux Arts 
in 1882 and possibly of the group of his 
pictures in the Louvre, it is believed by 
the promoters of this exhibition that it will 
be the most remarkable collection of Cour- 
bet's works ever brought together since his 
death. As far as is known, none of his 
still life or flower pieces are owned in 
America, and this side of his art, in which 
he was as successful as in his other subjects, 
it will unfortunately be impossible to show. 

One of the very interesting works that 
will be shown is the large hunting picture 
called La Cur'ee, or The Quarry, which 
is herewith reproduced. Though but lately 
acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, it will be most generously lent by 
that institution, in the desire that the 
exhibition be made as complete and repre- 
sentative as possible. 

The Quarry is one of the artist's early 



masterpieces — it was shown at the Salon 
of 1857 — and was the first of his greater 
works to be bought outside of France, 
having been acquired in 1866 by the Allston 
Club, an association of artists and art- 
lovers in Boston. Courbet's exhibition at 
the Salon of 1857 was brilliant. It counted 
two truly noteworthy pictures — this hunt- 
ing picture and The Ladies of the Seine 
(Les Demoiselles des Bords de la Seine), 
now owned by the City of Paris and exhi- 
bited at the Petit Palais. Estignard in 
his biography of the artist speaks of these 
works with particular enthusiasm. The 
Quarry, he says, is a painting full of seren- 
ity and harmony. The groom with the 
horn, the dogs, the roe, are master works 
of technical execution; the dogs are ad- 
mirable in their impatience. 

When exhibited in the Salon, the picture 
was not so large as it is at present, a strip 
having been added at the top from a line 
slightly above the huntsman's head, greatly 
bettering the composition. 

Courbet, like Rembrandt, was fond of 
painting himself; the huntsman in this 
work is his likeness. He was about thirty- 
seven years old at the time, and the figure 
represents an attractive side of his person- 
ality — his joyousness and vigor in the 
country life which he loved. 

B. B. 



RECENT ACCESSIONS 



Ramayana illustrations. 

Four paintings and preliminary sketches for 
paintings, which form part of a series of 
illustrations of the Ramayana, the great 
national epic of India, are among the 
recent purchases of the Museum. Of this 
series, which may have extended to fifty or 
one hundred pieces, at least 1 six colored ex- 
amples and nine sketches are known. These 
paintings and sketches, measuring approxi- 
mately thirty-three inches long by twenty- 
four inches high, are unusually interesting 
on account of their large size. The style 
is Rajput of the Jammu School, and the 

x See Coomaraswamy, Rajput Paintings, vol. I, 
pp. 17, 59-60; vol. II, pi. XXI-XXV. 



date, the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. Characteristic of this school is 
the hot coloring, the vigorous design, and 
the decorative simplicity suggestive of 
mural art. 

The technique of Indian painting on 
paper is unusual in some respects. There 
is first a preliminary drawing, over which 
is laid a white priming, through which the 
under-drawing is only faintly seen. On 
this smooth surface the composition is then 
re-drawn with a fine brush outline and the 
coloring begun — first the background and 
last of all the human or animal figures. 
Of the four illustrations exhibited this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
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